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The Change of Administration. 





N the various reviews of Mr. Cleveland’s second adminis- 


tration, now current in the press, one finds only words of 
praise for the President’s great service to the cause of civil 
service reform. The executive order of May 6, last, by which, 
as the result of two years of careful preparation and revision of 
the rules, the great body of the executive service was brought 
within the merit system, will remain historic It may truth- 
fully be said that with this order the movement for reform in the 
Federal service was crowned with success, for, although it left 
certain branches still to be brought in, it left these as promi- 
nent exceptions to the rule of business administration and 
made their early classification practically a certainty. Mr. 
Cleveland has left important work for his successor to do, but 


the credit for the decisive stroke for the reform will always be- 


his. 


The outlook for the new administration is at present en- 
couraging. In the selection of those of his Cabinet officers 
who have as yet accepted appointment, Major McKinley has, 
at the outset, given a plain indication of his purpose to support 
the pledge of his party to uphold the merit rules. 

The departments in which, under the old plan, there was 
always the greatest amount of patronage to distribute were those 
of the Treasury, the Interior, the Navy and the Post-Office. For 
Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. McKinley chose Lyman J. 


Gage, of Chicago, who for several years past has been a vice- 
president of the Chicago Civil Service Reform League and who 
was a prime mover in the recent campaign in that city, as the 
result of which civil service rules were adopted by an overwhelm- 
ing popular vote. Mr. Gageisone of the most sincere and earnest 
advocates of civil service reform in the country. His first pub- 
lic statement, following the announcement of his selection, has 
been quoted as follows: “It will be my chief aim to see that a 
business-like administration is given the country so far as 
the duties devolving upon the Secretary of the Treasury are 
concerned. My appointments will be made with regard to 
merit and not political obligation.” 


Judge McKenna, of California, who is expected to be the 
Secretary of the Interior, has made a similar statement, de- 
claring that, so far as may depend on him the civil service 
reform plank of the St. Louis platform will be carried out to 
the letter. 

Ex-Governor John D. Long, selected for Secretary of 
the Navy, is a member of the Civil Service Reform Associa- 
tion of Boston, and has been identified with the movement 
of the reform in his State since its inception. 

There is still some doubt as to the Post-Office portfolio, 
but it will probably go to John D. Gary of Maryland, a bus- 
iness man of excellent reputation, whose attitude towards 
civil service reform can hardly be judged from anything that 
he has said or done, but who may be expected to appreciate 
the importance of business methods in the administration of 
postal affairs. 

In each of these departments the minor positions, except 
the fourth class post-offices, are, almost without exception, in 
the classified service. Each of the Secretaries, however, will 
be assailed by the army of office-seekers, eager for these same 
places and insistent that the rules be suspended or evaded for 
their benefit. On their determination, as well as that of the 
President, the integrity of the system must depend. 

In the selection of the higher officers, nominated for con- 
firmation by the Senate, they may also be expected to have 
some voice, and when men like Lyman Gage are chosen to 
advise the President it is not unreasonable to expect that the 
meritorious officers found in the service will be retained, and 
that when vacancies are created, by whatever means, the new 
appointees will be selected for merit and fitness. 

In the Department of State, the offices subject to arbitrary 
appointment are confined, practically, to the Diplomatic and 
Consular Service. Mr. Gresham took the Secretaryship in 
1893, with the understanding that he would have nothing to 
do with either removals or appointments in the Consular Ser- 
vice, and that the direction of this branch of the affairs of the 
department should be vested in the First Assistant Secretary. 
The history of the “reorganization ” that followed, under Mr. 
Quincy’s direction, is somewhat familiar. Mr. Olney’s plan of 
appointing Consuls for merit, and after a severe examination, 
succeeded Mr. Quincy’s. The incoming Secretary, Mr, Sher- 
man, has announced his approval of the merit plan in general 
administration repeatedly, and may be assumed to approve its 
application here, In his recent work he has even urged that 
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a law be passed forbidding any member of Congress to apply 
for the appointment of any person to an executive office, add- 
ing: “ My experience as an executive officer convinced me 
that such a mandatory provision would not only break up the 
‘spoils system’ but would relieve the President and heads of 
departments, as well as members ef Congress, from much fric- 
tion that often disturbs them in the discharge of their separate 
duties.” 

The only other department in which there is a large num- 
ber of civil positions is that of Agriculture, and here only four 
offices besides the Secretaryship are exempt from the competi- 
tive rule. The work of the department is almost wholly scien- 
tific and the present Secretary, Mr. Morton, has so thor- 
oughly organized the various bureaus with 'reference to the 
training and fitness of the employees that it is hardly to be 
expected that his successor will disturb a single man. 


The new President and his department chiefs will meet 
with a demand for “places” as great, probably, as at any time 
since the war. Mr. McKinley has been besieged at his home 
for weeks by thousands of applicants, and their friends, until 
driven to his bed by the physical strain. He will not be in 
Washington a day before the attack will again be taken up. 
Members of Congress will propose a suspension of the civil ser- 
vice rules until the hungry demand may be to some degree satis- 
fied. It;will be urged that many of the positions now classified are 
filled by democrats, appointed before the classification, and that 
duty to the party requires that good Republicans should take 
their places ; that to permit any but Republicans to remain in 
the unclassified offices would be the purest folly, and so on. 
No argument that may be expectedto influence Mr. McKin- 
ley in favor of aspoils policy will fail to reach him. But we 
do not feel that the result is to be feared. Supported by 
the best element of his party, with able and sturdy friends of 
the reform among those about his council table, and with the 
consciousness that the great body of the people will welcome 
his policy and support it heartily, it will not be difficult for 
Mr. McKinley to carry out the party promise that the civil- 
service law “shall be sustained and thoroughly and honestly 
enforced, and extended wherever practicable,” and his own, 
that the ‘“ Republican party will take no backward step upon 
this question ; that it will seek to improve, but never degrade, 
the public service.” He will have the opportunity not only to 
sustain the law, but to carry forward, perhaps, to completion, 
the work of reform for which Mr. Cleveland has done so 
much. It is an opportunity we do not think he will neglect. 


The Record of the Month. 





N its thirteenth annual report, recently is- 
The Federal | sued, the United eases Civil Serine 
Commission brings the record of its work 
down to January 3oth, 1897. The publication of the twelfth 
report was omitted, this being the first to appear since No- 
vember, 1894. The rather unusual interim has been due to 
the fact that necessary statistics obtainable only from the sev- 
eral departments were very much delayed in their receipt, and 
that meanwhile the general status of the service has been un- 
certain owing to the preparation of the new rules and classi- 
fication. The report is reviewed in another column. 


Service. 


CONGRESSMAN BAKER’S CHARGES. 

During the debate in the House on the proposition to cut 
out the appropriation for the Civil Service Commission, on 
December 22d last, Congressman Henry M. Baker (Rep.) of 
New Hampshire, took occasion not only to attack the merit 


system, but the members of the United States Civil Service 
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Commission personally. Mr. Baker declared that appoint- 
ments and promotions under the present administration, both 
in and out of the classified service, had been made for politi- 
cal reasons and rarely with regard to merit, and that in the 
office of the Civil Service Commission itself promotions 
“have been decided by the politics of the several applicants.” 
The Commission, he declared “ does not in practice enforce 
the theoretical principles upon which it claims existence.” 
So far as the classified service is concerned Mr. Baker’s state- 
ments were without warrant, and an investigation properly 
conducted would not tail to bring forth proof that he is, to 
say the Jeast, mistaken. And no branch of the service has 
been administered with less regard to politics than the office 
of the Civil Service Commission. President Procter, on be- 
half of the Commission, addressed a letter to Mr. Baker 
shortly after the publication of his speech, transmitting a list 
of sixteen promotions made in the office during the past two 
years, and inviting Mr. Baker to call and make personal en- 
quiry respecting his assertion that these promotions had been 
decided by political preference. As this statement had been 
made in Mr. Baker's official capacity, and entered in a public 
record, Mr. Procter added that, in his opinion, Mr. Baker should 
lose notime in taking the opportunity offered to prove its 
truth ; that if, after enquiry, Mr. Baker found the facts to be as 
alleged, a committee of Congress should be asked to investi- 
gate officially, or, if not, that the charges should be retracted 
as publicly as they were made. The Congressman responded 
with a reiteration cf his charges, accompanied by a refusal to 
ask an investigation on the ground that any resolution he 
might offer on the subject “ would be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Reform in the Civil Service,” and “that it would 
sleep there until the end of time.” In other words, Mr. Baker 
did not dare accept Mr. Procter’s challenge. 


It is quite the fashion for the spoils Congressman on the 
floor of the House to denounce the civil service law, and its 
administrators, in the most fiery sort of rhetoric, whenever 
there is a debate that offers the opportunity, but the answer 
to a call for proof is invariably the same. The Commission 
has yet to find a Member brave enough both to make these 
unfair and often silly statements, and to back them up. 


PENDING LEGISLATION. 


The bill extending the preference in appointments to all 
honorably discharged veterans of the late war, and to widows 
of veterans, which was passed by the House a month ago, is 
now in the hands of the Civil Service Committee in the Sen- 
ate, and is hardly likely to be reported. The bill introduceJ 
by Mr. Baker in the House, providing that persons may be 
appointed without examination to positions now classified, 
from which they have been dismissed at any time in the past, 
is in the same committee. ‘There is little probability that this 
measure will come toa vote. Senator Hill’s bill fixing a 
four-years’ term for fourth-class postmasters, which was favor- 
ably reported by the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads, has been shelved, largely as the result of Senator 
Sherman’s opposition. Even though it were to pass the Sen- 
ate, it would have no chance in the House. It may be ex- 
pected, therefore, that the Fifty-fourth Congress will adjourn 
without having passed a single measure seriously affecting the 
civil service system. 


A NEW CONSULAR REFORM BILL. 


The House Committee on Foreign Affairs has taken up 
the subject of consular service reform in a business like man- 
ner. A bill has been brought before the committee, drafted 
by Representative Adams of Pennsylvaia, at the committee’s 
request, providing for a commission to conduct a thorough 
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reorganization of the service on a merit basis. The plan 
covers all grades, from Consuls-General to Vice-Consuls, the 
office of Consular Clerk being changed to the latter title, and 
that of Commercial Agent to Consul of the Second Class. 
All compensation by fees is to be done away with, and the 
grades and salaries are to be fixed as follows: Consuls-Gen- 
eral, first-class, $6,000; second, $5,000; Consul, first-class, 
$4,000; second, $2,500; Vice-Consul, first-class, $1,800; 
second, $1,500; third, $1,200. 

The bill provides also for competitive examinations for 
admission to the service, for promotions based on merit, and 
for dismissals on written charges for proven malconduct or 
inefficiency, the facts in each case to be determined by a 
Board of the State Department, and approved by the Presi- 
dent. The examinations for admission and promotion are to 
deal with subjects similar to those in use in the non-competi- 
tive system now in operation in the State Department. The 
plan proposed, in its entirety, is admirable. While in certain 
respects it follows closely that proposed by the Lodge and 
Morgan bills, in others it seems somewhat of an improvement. 
It is not expected, of course, that the bill can be reported to 
the House during the present session, but it will serve as a 
foundation for future legislation, and the fact that the Foreign 
Relations Committee has taken the initiative in its preparation 
is very encouraging. 


A PERMANENT CENSUS BUREAU. 


Steps have been taken, through the introduction of a bill 
in Congress drafted by Census Commissioner Carroll D. 
Wright, to provide for a permanent Census Bureau and thus, 
to do away with the decennial organization of a new force of 
clerks and collectors of statistics. The fact that appointments 
in the Bureau will now be made from the civil service lists 
will make this plan more practicable. In 18g0, the clerical 
force was organized on the spoils basis. It was held that the 
civil service rules did not apply, and the Bureau was filled 
with the favorites of the patronage seeking element in Con- 
gress. An agitation then arose for the transfer of this great 
body of clerks into the classified service, by providing that 
whenever a vacancy occurred in any of the departments, a 
census clerk might be eligible for appointment toit without 
examination. If this plan had been carried out, the Census 
Bureau could have supplied so many clerks, that civil service 
examinations for clerical positions would not have been re- 
quired again for twenty years. By using the Bureau as an 
entering wedge, the spoilsmen would have regained all that 
they had lost since the passage of the l’endleton bill. For- 
tunately a change of administration came at the time this 
agitation was at its height, and the plan was frustrated. Even 
so, the reports show that since March 4, 1893, there have 
been made in the Census Bureau 339 new appointments, and 
this notwithstanding the fact that it has been the constant 
effort of the Superintendent to reduce the force as the work 
approached completion. ‘There is danger that in 1900 the 
experience of 1890 may be repeated if it is required to organ- 
ize a force at short notice. The spoilsmen may insist that the 
merit test for appointing clerks will be too slow a_ process 
under such circumstances. With a permanent Bureau 
in operation, carrying a small force at present, but increasing 
gradually as the time-for the taking of the census approaches, 
this danger would disappear. For the purposes of the last 
census there were 4,465 individual appointments, for the office 
only, while the greatest number of clerks employed at any 
one time was 3,100. Commissioner Wright announced in a 
recent interview that, in his opinion, “ the application of the 
principles of civil service reform to this last census would have 
saved the Government at least $2,000,000.” 
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The joint committee represent- 
ing the Judiciary Committees of the 
two Houses of the Legislature, ap- 
pointed to prepare a revision of the civil service statutes, has 
decided to wait, before settling down to work, until the recent 
decision of Justice Keogh to the effect that the competitive 
rule must be applied to all appointive positions in the State 
for which examinations are practicable, has been passed on by 
the Appellate Division of the Supreme Court. If, as is gen- 
erally expected, the decision is affirmed, the Committee will 
probably accept the inevitable so far as the classification of all 
positions is concerned, and turn their attention to the best 
means of evading the Constitution by remodeling the system 
of examinations. The first plan proposed was to place the 
examinations under the control of the officers who are to 
make appointments, and to permit selections from any part ot 
the eligible lists. It is believed now that this plan will be 
modified somewhat, and that two examinations may be pro- 
vided, the candidates passing the Civil Service Commission to 
be re-examined and accepted or rejected by the appcinting 
officers. This scheme would be opposed as vigorously by the 
supporters of the reform as the other. The only change in 
the existing system that is necessary to an honest enforcement 
of the Constitutional provision is to provide for its extension 
to the employees of the counties. All else that is necessary 
the Governor has full power to bring about. It is to be 
feared, however, that the purpose of the Legislature is not to 
provide for honest enforcement. 


It is interesting to note that Senator Cantor, the Demo- 
cratic member of the Judiciary Committees’ sub-committee, 
has announced publicly that he is not in sympathy with the 
suggestions of the Governor and his party associates, and that 
he will oppose vigorously any effort to take the “starch” 
out of the civil service law, or to nullify the constitutional pro- 
visions. He has declared publicly that if the Committee at- 
tempts to change or injure the existing system, he will present 
a minority report in opposition to their plans. 


It is unlikely that eitherthe bill introduced by Assemblyman 
Sanger, providing for an honest revision of the law, or that 
introduced by Assemblyman Forrester, providing practically 
for the disestablishment of the whole system, will be re- 
ported. Mr. Forrester is not taken very seriously by his fel- 
low Assemblymen. He is the author of a number of out- 
landish bills, and the speeches he makes about them have 
made him the butt of the House. That he is prejudiced against 
examinations of any sort, is indicated by the fact that he has 
induced a fellow member to introduce a bill permitting his 
admission to the bar, withoutthe customary Regents’ examina- 
tion. The reason for his distaste for scholastic tests may 
appear in the following letter written to a correspondent 
who had inquired about his bill prohibiting the employment 
of married women under fifty years of agein the public 
schools of Brooklyn: 


My Dear Sir: In reply to yours of 1othinst. Asking for infor- 
mation in relation to my bill prohibiting the employment of married 
wemon in our schools, In the event of the passage of the proposed act, 
The objects of the bill are that there shall be no married wemon under 
fifty years Who had a husband living as principal or teachers in our 
Public Schools High School included, after the passage of this act, 
which is to take effect September Ist. 1897. My object in introducing 
this bill is that I know for a possitive fact that in five of our public 
schools in my neighborhood there is employed as teachers six wemon 
who have husbands living who are employed and drawing good salaries 
and I know young ladies who live in my assembly district The daughters 
of poor families, whose parents have educated for school teachers and 
after they have graduated they have to walk the streets or take employ- 
ment for $3 or $4 a week with their certificates in their pocket, on ac- 
count of the existing evil of married wemon being employed in our 
public schools, Which I believe is ratical wrong, I remain, Yours, 


O. L. FoRRESTER, Member of Assembly 13th District. 


The New York State 
Service. 
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PROPOSED REPEAL OF THE CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT. 

It has been stated at Albany that it is part of the machine 
programme to pass a proposed constitutional amendment re- 
pealing the civil service section adopted by the people in No- 
vember, 1894. Senator Raines is said to have drafted such 
an amendment, but it is not clear that he is certain in his mind 
as to the expediency of submitting it. To restore the spoils 
system by this method would be a tedious undertaking. The 
Constitution requires that a proposed amendment shall be 
passed by two Legislatures and then ratified by the people be- 
fore it may go into effect. A new Senate will not be elected 
until the Fall of 1898, so that the second passage in the Legis- 
lature could not come until the Spring of 1899, and the sub- 
mission to the people not until November of the same year. 
The most discouraging thought of all to the machine leaders 
is that when the people were called on to vote, they might 
refuse to amend by a majority so great that future attacks on 
civil service reform would be out of the question. Supporters 
of the reform do not doubt that this would be the result. It is 
doubtful whether they would consider it worth the while to 
oppose Mr. Raines’ scheme. 


PAYN AND ALDRIDGE, 

Governor Black sent to the Senate on February 1, the 
nomination of Louis F. Payn for Superintendent ofthe Insurance 
Department, to succeed James F. Pierce. The nomination 
was confirmed by a majority of two votes, nine Republicans 
joining with the Democrats in the opposition, This appoint- 
ment will figure in political history as one of the most unfit 
that a State Executive has ever made. Payn has been known 
during thirty years past as a professional lobbyist. His career 
has been of the most checkered description; very few men 
in politics having a reputation so besmirched. It was at the 
instance of Payn, however, that Mr. Black was nominated for 
Congress from the ‘Troy District, and it was through his influ- 
ence also that Mr. Black secured the gubernatorial nomination 
at Saratoga. It has beenstated freely by the Governor's friends 
that the appointment is a payment of these political debts. 
No other justification for it has been offered. 

The Governor has had prepared a bill abolishing the State 
Capitol Commission and placing the control of the Capitol 
construction in the hands of Superintendent of Public Works 
Aldridge, whose spoils administration of the canals has been 
a public scandal for two years past. Governor Morton, in 
revising the civil service rules, placed very nearly the entire 
force both of the Insurance Department and the Capitol Com- 
mission in the competitive class. It remains to be seen whether 
ways will be devised to give Payn and Aldridge control of the 
new patronage they will be expected to dispense. 

THE ANNUAL REPORT OF THE STATE COMMISSION, 

The Civil Service Commission submitted its annual report 
to the Governor on Feb. ro. Besides a defence of the ex- 
amination system that the Governor has denounced as im- 
practical—accompanied by very clear proof that the tests 
could hardly be more practical—the most interesting feature 
of the report is the summary of statistics for 1896, showing 


the great increase in the work performed, and the rapid ex- 
tension of the competitive system. 
Street Cleaning Commissioner Warin 

i Pe. 1. addressed a letter to the local Civil 
Service Board asking that the examinations for employees of 
the uniformed force of the Department, which up to the pres- 
ent time have been under the control of the separate examin- 
ing Board, be incorporated with the general system. The 
Commissioner states that after two years experience with the 
present method he has come to the conclusion that its ad- 
vantages are outweighed by its disadvantages, and that in 
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his opinion, it will be in the interest both of economy and 
greater efficiency that the proposed change be made. The 
Civil Service Commission has complied with his request, and 
is now preparing a classification of the uniformed force for 
Mayor Strong’s approval. In view of the proposed talk at 
Albany about departmental Boards, this testimony from Col. 
Waring as to their uselessness is significant. 


THE ‘‘ PROGRESSIVE”’ REFORMERS. 

Abraham Gruber, who has been commissioned by the ma- 
chine to lead the local movement against civil service reform, 
made a speech at Cooper Union on the evening of January 
22. The meeting was held under the auspices of the “ Pro- 
gressive Civil Service Reform Association ” and was attended 
by about two thousand of the rank and file. Mr. Gruber at- 
tacked the examination system in savage fashion, and stirred 
his auditors to such a pitch that his resolutions calling for its 
destruction, were passed with a rush. The speech was printed 
very widely, but a day later the Secretary of the Civil Service 
Reform Association, who had attended the meeting, published 
a reply showing that every statement of consequence that it 
contained was false. This was published just as widely, and 
Mr. Gruber has not been heard from publicly since. 


The latest amendments to the civil ser- 
vice rules of Massachusetts go into effect 
on the 15th inst., and hereafter very nearly all of the em- 
ployees of the State and of each city will be included in the 
competitive system. The only exceptions will be those de- 
fined in the statute itself, and a number of private secretaries 
to executive officers. Governor Walcott’s approval of the 
extensions proposed by the Civil Service Board practically 


completes, therefore, the work of civil service reform in Mas- 
sachusetts. 


Massachusetts. 


The State Civil Service act prepared con- 
jointly by the Civil Service Reform Associa- 
tion and a sub-committee of the Republican State Committee 
will be introduced by Senator Gobin within a few days. 
Meanwhile the Civil Service Reform Association is organizing 
public meetings, and adopting other means to arouse public 
interest in the bill. There is much encouragement in the fact 
that Mr. Clinton Rogers Woodruff, a member of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Association, and the secretary of the 
National Municipal League, has just been elected to the Leg- 
islature, from a Philadelphia district, to fill a vacancy. Mr. 
Woodruff may be depended on for active work in support 
both of the civil service bill, and the corrupt practices act, 
also to be introduced at the instance of the Association. 


Pennsylvania. 


Maryland. The City Council, undeterred by Mayor 
Hooper’s victory in the courts, continues to 
oppose the Mayor’s nominations for city officers. ‘The policy 
announced by the Council is to approve only the nominations 
of Republicans who are in good standing with the regular or- 
ganization, and to reject those of Republicans whose regular- 
ity is uncertain, and of Democrats. Nineteen nominations 
were rejected at a meeting of the Board held in the latter 
part of January, including those of twelve Democrats. A 
number of gentlemen nominated as managers of the House 
of Refuge were included among the latter. Regarding these, 
Councilman Cunningham explained in a published interview 
that, “ As the Mayor saw fit to send up six Democrats with 
this Board, with only four Republicans, it was necessary to 
reject the nomination of all the Democrats. In the judg- 
ment of the Council they were all good men, but to have 
confirmed one or more of them would have been a reflection 
on the others. It is not desired to turn down Democratic 
minority representatives on payless Boards, but the Council 
will not confirm more Democrats than Republicans.” 
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‘The Council has also refused to confirm the Mayor’s 
nominees as members of the new School Board, including 
President Gilman, as chairman. On the other hand they 
continue to claim the right to appoint the School Board 
themselves, and have sent to the Mayor a number of nomi- 
nees. To these the Mayor has refused to administer the 
oath, and the matter will be taken into Court for settlement. 


Connecticut, . Assemblyman Barnes, of New Haven, has 

introduced a general civil service bill in the 
Legislature, modelled on the Massachusetts act. Three Com- 
missioners are to be appointed, one of whom shall serve six 
years, one for four years, and one for two years from the first 
of July next, their successors to be appointed for the full term 
of six years. Independent efforts are being made to secure 
the adoption of rules for the city of New Haven through 
charter amendment. 


IMinois. The second annual report of the Civil Service 

Commission of Chicago was issued in the early 
part of the month. It gives an interesting review of the de- 
velopment of the system since its adoption by popular vote 
two years ago. During the past year 1396 persons were ap- 
pointed to positions in the city service as the result of the 
examinations. The cost of the reform system for the year has 
been $30,930. 

The Commissioners state that they have received requests 
for copies of the law and rules from nearly every State in the 
Union, and that there is every indication that they have been 
used more frequently as a model for similar legislation in 
other States than any other civil service statute. ‘Ihis fact is 
complimentary not only to the Commission, but to Mr. John 
T. Doyle, secretary of the Federal Commission at Washing- 
ton, by whom the Chicago rules were mainly drafted. 


Senator Ozmun’s bill providing for the es- 
tablishment of the merit system in the cities 
of Minnesota, differs from the bill introduced two years ago, in 
that it will apply only where approved by popular vote. The 
promoters of good government in St. Paul and Minneapolis 
do not fear the result of such atest. The bill provides for the 
appointment of Boards of three Commissioners in each city 
where the rules are adopted, and for the classification of all 
appointive positions excepting those of the highest order. The 
act seems to contain but one defect. It includes in the exempt 
class all officers and employees whose appointment is subject 
to confirmation by the City Council. Under the charter of 
St. Paul every member of the Police force is confirmed by 


Minnesota. 


- the City Council, and the passage of the bill in its present 


shape would exclude the department from its operation. An 
effort will be made to secure an amendment expressly ap- 
plying the rules to the Police appointments. The bill is on 
general orders in the Senate, and has a very fair chance of 
passage. 


The civil-service bill drafted by a committee ap- 
pointed by Mayor MacVicar, of Des Moines, has 
been approved by the Commercial Exchange, and will be in- 
introduced, with the backing of the Exchange, at the present 
legislative session. Several changes have been proposed, 
among them an amendment providing for the appointment of 
the Civil-Service Commissioners by the Judges of the District 
Court. There is doubt in the minds of some of the Mayor’s 
Committee as to the constitutionality of this plan, but whether 
it is finally determined that the Judges or the Mayor shall ap- 
point, the bill will have their united support. As drawn, it will 
apply only to the city of Des Moines. An agitationis on foot, 
however, for its extension to Sioux City, where the local Demo- 
cratic Committee has taken the subject up. An address has 


Iowa. 
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been issued announcing that the Spring campaign of 1897, will 
be conducted on the issue of civil-service reform, and that can- 
didates,will be selected for nomination to municipal offices with 
reference to their sympathy with the merit system. 


A Civil-Service Reform Association has been 
organized in Denver, to support the bill intro- 
duced in the State Legislature by Senator Schermerhorn, pro- 
viding for the application of civil-service rules in the State, and 
in each county and city. The Assocation was admitted to 
membership in the National League at a meeting of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee held on the rst inst. Its president is Henry 
Van Kleek, a leading citizen vf Denver, and the list of vice- 
presidents and committee members includes many of the most 
representative people of the State. On the evening of the 8th 
inst., a public meeting in support of the bill was held in Den- 
ver, at which Col. John W. Ela, ex-president of the Chicago 
Civil-Service Reform Association, made the principal address. 
Those attending included Governor Adams, Mayor McMur- 
ray, Chancellor McDowell, Senator Schermerhorn, and thirty 
other members of the Legislature. Speeches in support of the 
reform were made both by the Governor and the Mayor. On 
the following day Col. Ela addressed a largely attended meet- 
ing at Colorado Springs. 

Senator Schermerhorn’s bill was drafted by a committee 
representing the new Association and other organizations de- 
voted to public improvement. The clubs of women voters 
have been ably represented in the work, and the bill provides 
that one of the Commissioners to be appointed shalb,be a 
woman. It is provided also that the Commissioners shall be 
known to the Governor “to be devoted to the principles of 
civil-service reform, and opposed to the system of rewarding 
political party service by political appointments.” The Com- 
missioners are to be appointed for terms of two, four and six 
years, respectively ; their successors to serve for six 
years. They are to serve without compensation. The rules 
to be prepared are to cover all offices in the government of the 
State and in all State reformatory or penal institutions, coun- 
ties of the first and second class, and cities having over 15,000 
inhabitants. The bill follows closely the statutes in force in 
Massachusetts and Illinois, though it has a number of original 
provisions. One of these is that every applicant for examina- 
tion, except laborers, shall pay a fee of $1 to the State Treas- 
urer. The members of the Reform Association and of the 
affiliated bodies are making a very active campaign, and are 
hopeful of success. 


Colorado. 


Senator Withington, of Sacramento has 

end = a oe acinar a5 in a 

egisiature of California, modelled on that 

Washington, now in force in New York. The pro- 

moters of the bill are encouraged by the fact that Gov- 

ernor Budd in his annual message has spoken in favor of the 
reform, and practically promised his support. 

The Supreme Court of Washington State has reversed the 
decision of the lower Court to the effect that the election at 
which civil-service rules were recently adopted in Tacoma was 
irregular. The local rules, the operation of which, pending 
this decision had been suspended, have again heen placed in 
force. The Tacoma Civil-Service Reform League, which has 
won a distinct victory in this suit, now proposes to oust the 
Civil-Service Commissioners who were appointed by an un- 
friendly Mayor, and whose administration of the rules up to 
the time of their suspension, was wholly unsatisfactory. The 
League has charged the Commissioners with gross frauds in 
connection with holding examinations, and expects to prove 
that in certain cases questions were furnished in advance, or 
markings altered after the examinations had occurred. If this 
action is successful, and a well disposed Commission is secured, 


California 













































the establishment of the merit system in Tacoma will probably 
proceed more satisfactorily. 


Bigg te ew R. H. PRATT, Superintendent of the Indian 

Industrial School at Carlisle, is, in many respects, an 
eccentric person. His management of this institution has been 
characterized by numerous encounters with the people with 
whom he has come in contact, officially or otherwise, but his 
oddities have been borne on the whole good naturedly. His 
latest performance, however, will probably be taken more 
seriously. A monthly journal, Zhe Red Man, is published at 
the school, under the Superintendent’s editorial direction. In 
the January issue of this sheet, the Captain has an article on 
“The Uncivility of the So-called Civil-Service Reform,” in 
which he attacks viciously General Morgan, Dr. Hailmann, the 
superintendent of Indian Schools and his superior officer, 
the members of the Civil-Service Commission, and several 
other officers of the Government. In another column of the 
same issue he attacks Mr. Herbert Welsh and the Indian 
Rights Association, an organization which, he declares, “ has 
quite outlived its usefulness.” His charges of unfair adminis- 
tration of the civil-service rules in appointments at Carlisle 
have been answered very completely by Mr. Leupp, of the 
Evening Post, and Mr. Welsh has disposed of the criticisms 
on the Indian Rights Association. It is unnecessary to re- 
peat publicly either the charges or the refutation. It would 
be useful, however, if the matter might be made the subject of 
an investigation by the Civil-Service Commission and such 
recommendations communicated to the Secretary of the In- 
terior as may seem necessary. 


i tae following resolution on the reform of the consular 
service was adopted unanimously by the Cleveland (O.) 
Chamber of Commerce, at a recent meeting : 


WHEREAS, The increasing foreign trade of the United States requires, 
for its proper and intelligent development, that the consular system of the 
United States be placed upon a footing equal to that of our commercial 
rivals; and, 

WHEREAS, It is desirable that the consuls sent abroad by the United 
States shall be thoroughly equipped for the intelligent fulfillment of 
their duties ; and 

WHEREAS, It is equally desirable that the consular appointments shall 
not be made as a reward for partisan political services ; and, 

WHEREAS, These objects are sought to be attained by bills now 
pending in the Senate of the United States for the reform of the consular 
service, introduced by Senator Lodge and also by Senator Morgan, who 
respectively belong to the Republican and Democratic parties, in the 
Senate of the United States, which said bills are in all essential features 
similar ; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce respectfully 
requests the Congress of the United States to pass either the bill now 
pending in the Senate introduced by Senator Lodge, and entitled ‘‘A bill 
to provide for the reorganization of the consular and diplomatic service,” 
or the bill introduced by Senator Morgan, and now pending in the Senate 

relative to the subject. 


I* is an interesting fact that while the employees at 
sixty-four of the Customs ports of the United States 
are not yet classified, the receipts at these ports form less 
than a fourth of one per cent. of the total amount col- 
lected annually. The figures for the year ending June 30, 
1895, show the amount collected at classified ports to be $152,- 
661,065. At the unclassified ports the total was $431,452, 
more than a half ofthis amount having been collected at the three 
ports of Omaha, St. Joseph, and Columbus. The rules pro- 
vide that offices having less than five employees shall not be 
classified. When the total at any one of these ports reaches 
that number, the force will therefore be brought within the 
competitive system. 
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Report of the Civil Service Commission. 





A COMPREHENSIVE REVIEW OF THE CLASSIFIED SERVICE AS IT NOW 
ZXISTS—THE PRACTICAL VALUE OF THE MERIT SYSTEM. 





y= GTON, D. C., February 12.—The thirteenth 

report of the Civil Service Commission is in many 
respects the most notable as yet issued. It is a valuable con- 
tribution to the literature of the reform, and will serve not 
only as an accurate record of the recent extensions but as a 
convincing exhibit of the value of the merit system in practi- 
cal operation. 

The following excerpts will prove of particular interest : 


PRESENT STATUS OF THE CLASSIFIED SERVICE, 
After reviewing the extensions made by President Cleve- 
land during his present term, the report continues : 


The Commission has compiled a statistical exhibit of the number of 
positions in the executive civil service of the United States, classified and 
unclassified, with the compensation of each, arranged by Executive De- 
partments, offices, and commissions. By direction of Congress this 
exhibit has been printed. 

The total approximate number of positions in the civil branch of the 
Government is 178,717, of which 87,107 are in the classified service and 
g1,610 are in the unclassified service. Of those in the classified service 
84,239 are arranged in classes by compensation and subject to examin- 
ation or registration, 26 are appointed by the President alone, 781 are 
excepted from examination or registration, and 2,061 are Indians in the 
Indian service. Of those inthe unclassified service 5,570 are excluded 
from classification for reasons deemed best for the service, 4,815 are ap- 
pointed by the President and confirmed by the Senate, 8,854 are persons 
employed merely as laborers or workmen, and 72,371 are considered as 
classifiable, but not yet classified. Of those not yet classified 66,725 are 
postmasters of the fourth class. Of those remaining in the classifiable 
but unclassified group many will be transferred to the classified service 
by the action of the rules, as, for instance, in the customs service when 
the number of employees in a custom-house becomes as many as five, and 
in the post-office service when a post-office becomes a free-delivery office. 

The aggregate compensation paid in the executive civil service of the 

United States during the year ended June 30, 1896, was, approximately, 
$100,000,000. . . . 


REVISION OF THE RULES. 


The extensions of the service already referred to could have been 
made earlier but for the fact that the rules as amended from time to time 
to meet particular requirements had become bulky, and in some details 
inefficient and inharmonious. As a preliminary step to the contem- 
plated extensions, the President directed the Commission to make a re- 
vision and codification of the rules. 
task of much difficulty, requiring careful study and frequent consulta- 
tions with the heads of the Departments, both in order to avoid weak- 
ening in any particular the system already in operation, and also to em- 
body advances which would without question improve the service. Be- 
fore the revision there were separate sets of rules for the departmental 
service, the postal service, the customs service, the railway mail service, 
the Indian service, the internal-revenue service, the Government printing 
service, and also what were termed ‘‘ General Rules.” 

As the result of the Commission’s labors, there is now one set of 
rules covering the classified service of the United States. These rules 
are concise, simple, few in number, logically arranged, and harmonious. 
They also make definite advances : (1) In providing a system of promo- 
tions upon ascertained and recorded efficiency and ability ; (2) in permit- 
ting transfers from any part of the service to any other part upon certified 
fitness, having regard always for the general provisions of the appor- 
tionment as contained in the civil-service act ; and (3) in requiring like 
penalties for like offenses against office regulations without regard to 
political affiliations, thus affording a correction to an abuse of consider- 
able magnitude. 

Every officer, employee, and citizen with slight attention can compre- 
hend the system, and know with reasonable exactness what can and what 
can not be done in appointments to the classified civil service. The 
direction of the President was that these rules should not only protect 
and benefit the public service, but that they should be so framed as to 
meet the approval of all reasonable and patriotic executive officers in 
future Administrations. It is believed that this has been accomplished. 


EXAMINATIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


The whole number examined for the five branches of the classified 
service during the year ended June 30, 1896, was 31,270, of whom 
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20,493 passed and 10,876 failed to pass. Compared with the previous 
year this shows an increase of 379 in the whole number examined, an in- 
crease in the whole number who passed of 691, and a decrease in the 
whole number who failed to pass of 312. 

The whole number appointed in the year covered by this report is as 
follows : Departmental service, excluding the railway mail and Indian 
services, 442; railway mail service, 655; Indian service, 88 ; Govern- 
ment priating service, 177 ; custom-house service, 459 ; post-office ser- 
vice, 3,148 ; internal revenue service, 115; total, 5,084, being an in- 
crease of 292 over the previous year. 


THE EXAMINATIONS PRACTICAL. 


Stress is laid on the practical character of the examin- 
ations, which, because of the variety of positions brought in 
by the recent orders, are now widely different in character, and 
range from the simplest forms—in which n» educational test 
is given, beyond the ability to fill out an application blank and 
to furnish satisfactory evidence as to experience, skill as work- 
men, age and physical condition—to those designed to test 
qualifications for the most important professional technical 
and scientific positions under the Government. 


The best evidence of the practical value of the Commission’s exam- 
inations is shown in the success of those appointed to the service. 
Appointments are made for a probationary period of six months, at the 
end of which period, if the probationer’s services are satisfactory, he is 
given an absolute appointment ; and if his services are not satisfactory, 
he is discharged from the service. During the last fourteen years, since 
the organization of the Commission, less than 1 per cent. a year of those 
appointed to the departmental service through the certifications of the 
Commission have failed to receive absolute appointment, while last year 
in the railway mail service, where physical qualifications are prerequisite 
to examination, only 5 out of 655 persons selected for appointment failed 
to receive absolute appointment. These results are a sufficient answer 
to charges, made without investigation, that the examinations of the 
Commission do not test the fitness of applicants for admission to the 
service. In certain examinations where the experience of applicants is 
of practical value in determining their relative qualifications, the subject 
of experience is graded and given weight as a part of the examination. 


REMOVALS. 


Respecting the effect of the law on the matter of removals, 
the report says : 


It was predicted by those who advocated the enactment of the civil- 
service law that the temptation to make unjust removals would gradually 
disappear with the withdrawal of the power to control appointments to 
positions thus made vacant. This prediction has been largely fulfilled. 
The civil-service act did not intend that incompetent persons should be 
retained in office. The authority of removal and its exercise for proper 
reasons are necessary for the discipline and the efficiency of the public 
service. The power of removal is not affected by the law or the rules 
further than that they provide that removals shall not be made for polit- 
ical or religious reasons. The results under the present system are in 
every respect more satisfactory than under the old system. There are 
restrictions in the rules in regard to the reinstatement of persons who 
have been dismissed for delinquencies or misconduct, while under the 
old system inefficient employees and persons who should have been dis- 
charged for delinquencies or misconduct were not only kept in office 
without regard to their shortcomings, but when some of them were dis- 
missed for proper reasons they often had sufficient political or other 
influence to get back into the service. Such reinstatements can not now 
be made under the civil-service rules. 

From information in the possession of the Commission it is shown 
that during the last four years the removals from competitive positions 
in the classified departmental service at Washington have been less than 
2 per cent. a year for all causes, not including such removals as resulted 
from necessary reductions in the force. In the unclassified and excepted 
service at Washington the removals are believed to have aggregated in 
the four years at-least 50 per cent. From these figures the conclusion 
must be drawn that either the persons brought in through examinations 
are far more efficient than the others, or the removals from the unclas- 
sified positions have been made for other causes than the good of the 
service. 

The Postmaster-General, in his report for 1896, states that the total 
number of changes in the carrier force of 12,834 was only 3.7 per cent., 
as against 4.9 per cent. for 1895, and 6.3 per cent for 1894. This is an 
excellent showing, and is evidence of the strong desire of the Post-Office 
Department to make removals only when they should be made for the 
good of the'service. . . . 

The Baltimore post-office furnishes a remarkable instance of the 
improvement that has been made in the enforcement of the civil-service 
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law and rules with regard to removals. During the two Administra- 
tions, from 1885 to 1889, and from 1889 to 1893, there was in each 
instance nearly a clean sweep of the office, and the Commission found 
upon investigation that a large majority of the removals during both 
Administrations were for political reasons. During the nearly three 
years of the term of the present postmaster it is gratifying to state that 
the number of removals amounted to less than 6 per cent. of the total 
force of the Baltimore post-office of about 700 employees. Of 38 
removals made in the past three years only 5 were in the classified ser- 
vice. An investigation at the New York custom-house showed that 
during the five years preceding the classification of that office, under 
successive collectors belonging to the same party, there were 1,678 
removals. For the year ended June 30, 1896, however, there were only 
31 separations from the force at the New York custom-house. No better 
evidence than these figures could be furnished to show that the practice 
of making removals in the classified service for political reasons is fast 
disappearing. 


THE EXCEPTED PLACES, 


Reference is made to the sweeping reduction in the list of 
excepted places under the new rules and the particular advan- 
tage of the inclusion of Chiefs of Divisions pointed out. 


It would have been an immense gain to the public service, and would 
have hastened the general adoption of the merit system, if chiefs of 
division had been included in the nonexcepted list when the civil-service 
law was put into operation. Before that law was passed it was the prac- 
tice to promote subordinate employees to the position of chief, while 
vacancies in the subordinate places were filled by persons who had influ- 
ence strong enough to secure them. After the law was passed and chiefs 
of division were placed in a class excepted from examination, matters 
were just reversed. The subordinate employees were selected on 
acccunt of their fitness as tested in competitive examinations, while the 
chiefs became the football of politics, as those who were adherents of one 
political party had to give way to the adherents of the other party upon 
each change of Administration. 

It is anomalous that since the enactment of the civil-service law, sub- 
ordinate employees have been selected on account of their fitness, while 
chiefs of division, who are responsible for the proper performance of the 
duties of those employees, have often been appointed without regard to 
their qualifications. Naturally the chiefs who had short terms of ser- 
vice, acquired little knowledge of their own duties, and knew practi- 
cally nothing about the work of their subordinates, who were supposed 
to carry out their instructions in regard to the manner in which the 
work should bedone. As an illustration of the extravagance which re- 
sulted from this method of appointing chiefs of divisions, it may be 
stated that the instructions of a chief in one bureau who was not familiar 
with the duties of his position resulted in the assignment of a large num- 
ber of clerks for several months to work which was absolutely worthless 
after it had been done, at a cost of over $100,000. Other cases, per- 
haps not so flagrant as this, could have been found upon investiga- 
tion in various bureaus. By the promotion of trained subordinates to 
the positions of chief the work is certain to be carried on in a more in- 
telligent, efficient, and economical manner. 


PROMOTIONS. 


Section 7 of the civil-service act provides that no person shall be em- 
ployed to enter or be promoted in the classified service until he has 
passed an examination or is shown to be specially exempt from such ex- 
amination in conformity with the act. The act contemplated that pro- 
motions in, as well as appointments to, the service, should be made only 
after the relative capacity and fitness of persons have been determined. 
It seems, however, that while great progress has been madein extend- 
ing the classified service, and thus preventing the admission of appli- 
cants not qualified for employment, practically little bas been done 
toward devising ways and means for making all promotions upon the 
basis of merit. While the revision of the rules was under consideration, 
the Commission, having in view the requirements of the act, recom- 
mended to the President that a rule governing promotions be incorporated 
in the revised rules. Rule XI was, accordingly, included, which pro- 
vides that competitive tests or examinations shall be applied as far as 
practicable and useful, and that regulations to govern promotions be 
formulated by the Commission after consultation with the heads of the 
several Departments, bureaus, and offices. 

As a further check upon discriminations against employees, the re- 
vised rules provide that in making reductions or removals, or in imposing 
punishment for deliquency or misconduct, penalties like in character 
must be imposed for like offences, without regard to the political opin- 
ions or affiliations of the offenders. , 

The Commission is gratified to state that, notwithstanding its limited 
force and the increased demands upon it in other lines of work, con- 
siderable progress has been made sincethe adoption of the rules, and 
promotion regulations have recently been formulated by the Commission 
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and applied to several of the Departments. Practically all the criticism 
that is now made against the merit system is on account of unjust pro- 
motions, reductions, and removals which, it is alleged, are made in the 
service. The Commission, however, has heretofore had no control in 
these matters, but the new rules give it sufficient authority to regulate 
promotions as well as to investigate cases where discrimination is charged 
in the matter of making removals or reductions. It is hoped that within 
a short time it will have satisfactory promotion regulations in operation 
in all the Departments, so that promotions may be made wholly upon 
merit, and removals and reductions be made only for satisfactory causes, 
without rega:d to personal, political, or religious considerations. 


DEMONSTRATED ECONOMY AND EFFICIENCY. 


That part of the report relating to the increased efficiency 
and economy secured in classified positions, contains the fol- 
lowing interesting passages : 

From statistics recently compiled by the Commission relative to the 
growth of the classified and unclassified branches of the service in Wash- 
ington, D. C., it is shown that since 1883, when the civil-service law 
was enacted, there has been an increase of 37 per cent. in the number 
and 43 per cent. in the salaries of the unclassified places, while there has 
been a slight decrease in the number of the positions originally classified 
by the civil-service act as well as a decrease in the appropriations for 
those positions. Itappears that the positions subject to competitive ex- 
amination have increased not because of extra appropriations, but on ac- 
count of the extensions of the classified service to cover unclassified po- 
sitions. Practically all of the increase in the unclassified positions oc- 
curred before they were included in the classified service. 

It is shown by the statistics that if the classified positions in Wash- 
ington had increased in the same proportion as the unclassified positions 
while unclassified, an extra yearly expenditure covering many times the 
cost of the maintenance of the Commission would be needed to pay the 
salaries of the Government employees. The temptation to increase the 
number of employees or retain employees when there was no work for 
them to do, which was such a characteristic feature of the ‘‘ spoils” sys- 
tem, has entirely disappeared under the new system. The pressure for 
office having been removed, decreases of force have been made from time 
to time in the classified service of the Departments during the last four- 
teen years as the work was completed, because there was no object in 
keeping unemployed persons on the pay rolls. 

The reports recently issued from the various Departments, bureaus, 
and offices bear additional testimony to the increased efficiency of the 
classified executive service. 

Here follow extracts from the reports of department offi- 
cers, a number of which were printed in the December and 
January issues of Goop GoveRNMENT. Others, not as yet 
printed or that may well be repeated, include the following: 

The last report of the Superintendent of the Bureau of Engrav- 
ing and Printing shows that, notwithstanding the work of that Bureau 
has increased over 77 per cent., the force has only increased 11 per 
cent. An investigation made by a commission of Treasury experts into 
the work of this Bureau prior to the enactment of the civil-service law 
found the force largely in excess of the requirements of the service, and 
recommended sweeping reductions. In this report the following language 
was used: ‘* The total decrease is equal to about 56 per cent. of the force 
as it existed on April 1, and results in a saving to the treasury of about 
$390,000 per annum. It is now apparent, however, that notwithstanding 
these large reductions the force is still considerably in excess of the require- 
ments of the Bureau.” eas 

The General Superintendent of the Railway Mail Service, in his last 
annual report, shows that while the number of pieces of mail matter dis- 
tributed per clerk has increased from 1,222,762 in 1885 to 1,779,759 in 
1896, the ratio of erros to the number of pieces distributed correctly has 
decreased from one error to each 5,575 pieces distributed correctly in 1885 
to one error for each 9,843 pieces distributed correctly in 1896. He 
adds: ‘I have purposely selected the year 1885, because it shows the 
highest per cent. distributed correctly to each error previous to the placing 
of the railway mail service under the jurisdiction of the civil service laws 
and regulations.” . . . 

The Secretary of Agriculture states that, notwithstanding the increased 
amount of work, there has been a reductionof the force of 280 employees, 
and that there has been covered back into the Treasury since March 7, 1893, 
$2,066,661. 19 out of a total amount of $11,179,455.45. Headds: *‘ That 
these great economies have been effected without in any way marring the 
efficiency of the department work or unduly limiting its scope is due in a 
very large degree to the application of the civil-service rules, both in letter 
and spirit.” 

THE TENURE OF OFFICE LAWS. 


The report urges earnestly the repeal of the four-year term 
laws. After a review ofthe history of these acts and of their 
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repeated condemnation by Madison, Clay, Webster and Cal- 
houn, it is pointed out that, 


Our administrative system now presents the anomaly of filling cer- 
tain inferior positions by the test of merit, and changing every four years 
the higher positions (collectors of customs, collectors of internal revenue, 
postmasters, and chiefs of bureaus), in which the largest capacity and 
longest experience are required, and thus frequently subjecting subordi- 
nates to inexperienced and incompetent superiors, to the demoralization 
of the public service. The repeal of the four-year tenure would not 
change the present method of appointing, but would promote the reten- 
tion in the public service of faithful and efficient officers. 

The gradual increase in the number of Presidential offices is bound 
to force a change in the method of filling them. There are now nearly 
10,000 persons in the public service commissioned by the President, and 
this number is growing from year to year. At this rate of increase in a 
few years it will be physically impossible for the President and Cabinet 
officers to examine the papers and to hear the arguments and complaints 
relating to the large number of persons to be commissioned, and the repeal 
of the four-year tenure laws will be absolutely necessary, so that our 
executive officers may devote more of their time to the consideration of 
the public business. 


EXTENSIONS STILL TO BE MADE. 


The report concludes with the following summary of the 
extensions that may still be made by Executive order: 


The revised civil-service rules promulgated by the President last May 
authorize the consolidation of the small post-offices with the free-delivery 
offices. When such consolidations are effected, the postmasters of the 
offices so consolidated become employees of the free-delivery offices, and 
are consequently included in the classified service. The Postmaster- 
General, in his report for 1896 (pages 14 and 15), comments upon the 
advantages gained by the consolidation of a number of small offices with 
large offices, and it is believed from the results stated by him that when 
the work of consolidation is carried as far as may be practicable it will 
prove one of the most economical administrative reforms ever inaugur- 
ated by the Post Office Department, besides adding to the efficiency of 
the postal service by increasing the postal facilities of the people. 

In addition to the above consolidation, it is the opinion of the Com- 
mission that the fourth-class post-offices may be included in the classifi- 
cation by Executive order, When these extensions of the classification 
have been made, and the four-year tenure-of-office acts are repealed, and 
when regulations are in successful operation in all the Departments re- 
quiring that promotions be based upon the efficiency of employees, the 
reforms in the executive civil service will be practically complete. The 
service will then be restored to that condition in which it was intended 
to be kept by the wise founders of our Government. 


Examinations for the Federal Service. 


HE Civil Service Commission has issued its schedule of 
examinations for the first six months of 1897. Appli- 
cants for any of the positions covered will be permitted to 
select the date and place of examination most convenient for 
them, whether the place is in their own or in some other 
State. The examinations for the Departmental service— 
which includes the Railway Mail and Indian branches—and 
the Government printing service, will occur on the same date, 
with few exceptions. Only one kind of examination, however, 
will be given to an applicant at the same place and on the 
same date. No application will be accepted unless filed in 
correct form not less than ten days prior to the date of the 
examination selected. The full schedule, arranged according 
to the routes, is as follows: 

Route No, 1,—Wilmington, Del., Mch. 17; Philadelphia, Pa.,Mch. 
19; Trenton, N. J., Mch. 22; New York. N. Y., Mch. 24; Hartford, 
Conn., Mch. 26; Worcester, Mass., Mch. 29; Providence, R. I., Mch. 
31; Boston, Mass., Apr. 2; Concord, N. H., Apr. 5; Portland, Me., Apr., 
7; St. Johnsbury, Vt., Apr. 9; Burlington, Vt., Apr. 12; Albany, N. Y 
Apr. 14; Rochester. N. Y., Apr. 16; Elmira, N. Y., 
burg, Pa., Apr. 21; Baltimore, Md., Apr. 23. 

RouTE No. 2.—Richmond, Va., Mch. 17; Greensboro, N. C., Mch. 
19; Wilmington, N. C., Mch. 22; Columbia, S. C., Mch. 24; Charleston, 
S. C., Mch. 26; Savannah, Ga., Mch. 29; Jacksonville, Fla., Mch. 31; 
Tampa, Fla., Apr. 2; Mobile, Ala., Apr. 5; New Orleans, La., Apr. 7; 
Vicksburg, Miss., Apr. 9; Meridian, Miss., Apr. 12; Montgomery, Ala., 


Apr. 19; Harris- 
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Apr.14; Atlanta, Ga., Apr. 16; Chattanooga, Tenn., Apr. 19; Knoxville, 
Tenn., Apr. 21; Lynchburg, Va., Apr. 23. 

RovuTE No. 3.—Pittsburg, Pa., Mch. 17; Cleveland, O., Mch. 19; 
Detroit, Mich., Mch. 22; Chicago. Ill., Mch. 24; Milwaukee, Wis., 
Mch. 26; Stevens Point, Wis., Mch. 29: Minneapolis, Minn., Mch. 31; 
Aberdeen, S. Dak., Apr. 2; Sioux Falls, S. Dak., Apr. 5; Omaha, Neb. 
Apr. 7; Des Moines, Lowa, Apr. 9; Dubuque, Iowa, Apr. 12; Burling- 
ton, Iowa, Apr. 14; Peoria, Ill., Apr. 16; Fort Wayne, Ind., Apr. tg: 
Columbus, O., Apr. 21; Parkersburg, W. Va., Apr. 23. 

Route No. 4.—Cincinnati, O., Mch. 17; Indianapolis, Ind., Mch. 19; 
St. Louis, Mo., Mch. 22; Kansas City, Mo., Mch. 24; Springfield, Mo., 
Mch, 26; Wichita, Kan., Mch. 29; Oklahoma, Okla., Mch. 31; Fort 
Worth, Tex,, Apr. 2; San Antonio, Tex., Apr. 5; Houston, Tex., Apr. 
7; Shreveport, La., Apr. g; Little Rock, Ark., Apr. 12; Memphis, Tenn., 
Apr. 14; Nashville, Tenn., Apr. 16; Evansville, Ind., Apr. 19; Louisville, 
Ky., Apr. 21; Winchester, Ky., Apr. 23. 

RouTE No. 5.—Grand Rapids, Mich., Mch. 22; Duluth, Minn., 
Mch. 26; Fargo, N. Dak., Mch. 29; Bismarck, N. Dak., Mch. 31; Miles 
City, Mont., Apr., 2; Helena, Mont., Apr. 5; Spokane, Wash., Apr. 7; 
Seattle, Wash., Apr. 9; Portland, Ore., Apr. 12; Pendleton, Ore., Apr. 
14; Boise, Idaho, Apr. 16; Cheyenne, Wyo., Apr. 19; Grand Island, 
Neb., Apr. 21; Deadwood, S. Dak., Apr. 23. 

RouTeE No. 6.—Topeka, Kan., Mch. 26; Denver, Col., Mch. 29; 
Grand Junction, Col., Mch. 31; Salt Lake City, Utah, Apr. 2; Reno, Nev. , 
Apr.5; Redding, Cal., Apr. 7; San Francisco, Cal., Apr. g; Fresno, Cal. , 
Apr. 12; Los Angeles, Cal., Apr. 14; Tucson, Ariz., Apr. 16; El Paso, 
Tex., Apr. 19; Albuquerque, N. Mex., Apr. 21; Trinidad, Col., Apr. 23, 

In addition to the places named in this table, the general 
examinations, excepting that for typewriting and stenography, 
can be taken at the following places on the date opposite 
each. This arrangement is to accommodate applicants living 
in, or in the vicinity of, the cities named. Persons who 
can conveniently attend at one of the places on a regular 
route will not be permitted to compete in any one of them: 

Arkansas : Fort Smith, April 12; Texarkana, April 9. California: 
Eureka, April 7; San Diego, April 14. Colorado: Pueblo, April 23. 
Idaho: Pocatello, April 2. Illinois: Cairo, April 19. Iowa: Mason 
City, Aprilr2. Kansas: Parsons, March 29; Saline, March 26. Maine: 
Bangor, April 7. Michigan: Manistee, March 22; Marquette, March 22. 
Minnesota: Mankato, March 31. Missouri: Moberly, March 22. 
Montana: Butte, April 5; Great Falls, April 5. Nebraska: Beatrice, 
April 7. New York: Utica, March 24; Buffalo, March 24. North 
Carolina: Asheville, March tg. North Dakota: Grand Forks, March 29. 
Pennsylvania: Scranton, April 21. South Dakota: Pierre, April 2 ; 
Yankton, April 5. Texas: Laredo, April5; Waco, April 2. Wash- 
ington: New Whatcom, April g. West Virginia: Charleston, April 23. 
Wisconsin : La Crosse, March 26. Wyoming: Laramie, April 21. 

The examinations that may be taken on the regular 
schedule dates and places, and excepting typewriting and 
stenography, at the above named special places, are as fol- 
lows: Departmental Service—Clerk-copyist, messenger, mes- 
senger boy, modern languages, proof reading, railway mail 
clerk, stenography, stock-examiner, tagger, typewriting, watch- 
man, blacksmith, carpenter, cabinetmaker, decorator, elec- 
trician, elevator conductor, engineer, fireman, general 
mechanic, janitor, leather worker, locksmith, machinist, map 
printer, mason miller,model repairer, painter, plasterer, plumber, 
sailmaker, sawyer, skilled laborer, steam fitter, stonecutter, 
tailor, teamster, wheelwright and other mechanical trades. 
Government printing service—Bookbinder, compositor, elec- 
trotyper, electrotype finisher, electrotype molder, knife grinder, 
pressman, skilled laborer, stereotyper. 

Others, additional to this list, which may be taken on 
April 26, and only on that date, are as follows: Aid, in Coast 
and Geodetic Survey; Assistant examiner (Patent Office) ; 
Bookkeeper; Draftsman—mechanical, topographic, assistant 
topographer; Fish culturist (Fish Commission) ; Indian serv- 
ice—farmer, industrial teacher, kindergarten teacher, matron, 
nurse, physician, principal teacher, seamstress, superintendent, 
teacher, teacher of industries; Junior engineer (Engineer 
department at large); Law clerk; Meat inspector (Depart- 
ment of Agriculture); Observer, Weather Bureau; Special 
pension examiner; State Department clerk; Statistical field 
agent (Fish Commission) ; Station superintendent (Fish Com- 
mission). 
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Applicants will be supplied by the Secretary of the United 
States Civil Service Commission, Washington, D. C., with 
a pamphlet of instructions, containing full particulars respect- 
ing the examinations, and the number and character of vacan- 


cies occurring, specimen question papers, and miscellaneous 
information. 


Memoranda. 


SECTION ofthe proposed charter for the City'of Wheeling, 
West Virginia, provides that ““ No member of the Council 
shall either by pledging his vote in advance or by any concerted 
action with other members, attempt to accomplish any project 
or thing within the provisions of the Council, before it shall be 
regularly acted by the Councils properly assembled ; neither 
shall such pledge or concerted action, or the separate consent 
of any member or the members of Council, otherwise than as a 
committee duly authorized to act, be binding even by estoppel 
upon the city.” 
* * * 

The printed volume of Proceedings of the annual meeting 
of the National Municipal League at Baltimore, recently pub- 
lished, contains a complete account of the movement for civil 
service reform in Chicago, including the rules and regulations 
as now in force. Copies may be secured by addressing C. R. 
Woodruff, secretary of the League, 514 Walnut street, Phila- 
delphia. 

* * * 

Theodore Roosevelt addressed the students of Princeton 
University, on the evening of January 21, on “ An Object 
Lesson in Municipal Reform.” The meeting was held under 
the auspices of the Princeton Civil Service Reform Club, and 
was the first of a series in the Spencer Trask course. Mr. 
Roosevelt’s address consisted largely of a sketch of the im- 
provements recently effected in the New York Police force 
through the instrumentality of honest enforcement of the civil 
service rules. 

* * * 

The United States Civil Service Commission has held that 
under the extension of May 6, last, the civil service rules ap- 
ply to the members of boards of examining surgeons for the 
United States Pension Bureau, and that these officers must be 
considered as in the classified service, whenever their annual 
compensation is more than $300. It is the duty of the ex- 
amining surgeons, as the name implies, to make physical ex- 
amination of all applicants for pensions. They are paid for 
their services in fees, and in many cases the returns during a 
single year are very considerable. To secure places on one 
of these boards has generally required strong political in- 
fluence, though in not a few cases, especially in the far West, 
where the number of applicants are few, it has sometimes 
been difficult to secure doctors of the right sort. 

* * * 

At the recent annual meeting of the Indiana State Feder- 
ation of Trade and Labor Unions, the following minute was 
adopted : 

As the State Federation has always stood for the elimination of poli- 
tics from the management of our penal and charitable institutions 
believing that the best interests of these institutions, are thereby 
subserved, and as the supervision of these institutions by the State 
Board of Charities has been proved to be beneficial; therefore, be 
it resolved, by the Indiana Federation of Trade and Labor Unions, 
That we advocate the passage by our Legislature, if in harmony with the 
Constitution, of a measure that shall place the entire control of our 
penal, correctional and charitable institutions in the hands of the State 
Board of Charities. 

Much of the time of the meeting was devoted to a discus- 
sion of the principles of civil service reform as applied to the 
State institutions, and that the benefits of the merit system 
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were appreciated by the delegates present was clearly evi- 
denced. It was largely owing to the attitude of this Feder- 
ation that the merit rules were applied a short time ago to a 
number of the State institutions, and the agitation will be 
continued until all are on the same footing. 

* * * 

A strong effort was made at a recent meeting of the City 
Council of Cleveland, O., to place the system of appointments 
to the municipal police force on a competitive basis. The 
matter was brought up during the consideration of an ordin- 
ance providing for the appointment of twenty additional patrol- 
men, a captain of detectives, and two lieutenants. A minor- 
ity report of the committee that framed the ordinance, recom- 
mended the application of strict civil service rules. This was 
presented by Councilman Black, who made a strong speech 
in its support. A motion to table was immediately made and 

‘carried by a small majority. The proposition received enough 
support, however, to encourage its promoters in the belief that 


when the report is again called up enough support may be 
enlisted to put it through. 
* * * . 

The Civil Service Commission in New York City is now 
examining candidates for thirty-two of the eighty-two trades 
for which applications are received. In the case of each of 
these, the applicant is subjected to practical tests in the use of 
his tools at the shops of the New York Trade Schools. The 
instructors of the Schools are employed by the Commission as 
examiners, The examination is not competitive, but the can- 
didates who pass are registered in the order of their applica- 
tion, as in the case of the other trades covered by the registra- 
tion system, and appointments are made in the same order. 

* * * 

The following letter, received by the secretary of the New 
York City Commission, from a candidate in a recent examina- 
tion for hospital superintendences, throws some light upon the 
statement so frequently heard that the written examinations 
are not “ practical :” 

I am in receipt of your communication, dated the 2nd inst., notifying 
me of my rating from the examination for General Inspector, held on the 
13thult. Permit me to say that, in my judgment, the examination was an 
excellent one in every respect, and fair ; touching upon subjects of hospi- 
tal administration which should be familiar to every hospital superinten- 
dent. The papers were undoubtedly prepared with a view to ascertain- 
ing the extent of the knowledge of the applicant, and no unfair questions 
were asked. They were prepared by one who must have known 
thoroughly all the essentials of hospital management, and touched upon, 
and covered all important points. Whether or not the rating I obtained 
will entitle me to the appointment, I will always feel that, if beaten,it was 


done by a man who possessed a greater familiarity with hospitals than 
my limited experience has taught me. 


Press Comment. 


HE Orrices ARE THE Business AGENcIEs of the people. 
They should be conducted on business principles. It 

is not “ good business” to rotate through the public offices 
every four years a new procession of greenhorns, appointed 


because they are useful to some political boss. No private 
business could prosper under such a policy. Neither is it 
good politics to demoralize the public business simply to 
gratify one out of ten partisans who are “ hungry for office.” 
No man has any “claim” to public employment except such 
as is founded on superior merit.—V. Y. World. 


Civit SERVICE REFORM is in no sense a party question. 
President Harrison and President Cleveland alike endorsed it, 
and President-elect McKinley is pledged to its support, by both 
speech and action. There is slight probability that any back- 
ward step will be taken in this direction by the incoming ad- 
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ministration, though the machine politicians are always and 
everywhere opposed to it. The opposition may be disguised 
at times and for a purpose, but every political trader sighs for 
the good old times when the bosses could stand in the market 
places with official places to dispose of to the highest bidders, 
either for influence or cash.—Vewfort (R. J.) News. 


Tue Post OFFICE Is CERTAINLY a Department of the Gov- 
ernment into which politics—that is, partisanship—should en- 
ter as little as possible; and the Postmaster-General’s recom- 
mendation to extend the civil service method throughout it, to 


the largest possible extent, should be heeded.—Brookiyn 
Citizen. 


THE EXTENSION OF THE civil service rules by President 
Cleveland is one of the notable things in his administration, 
and it is gratifying to know that Mr. McKinley will enter office 
pledged both by his party platform and his personal utterances 
to pursue the same policy.— Hartford (Conn.) Times. 


THE SYSTEM IS SO DEEPLY grounded in the confidence of 
the people that murmurings of hostility only provoke a smile. 
Many shallow thinkers insist that “to the victors belong the 
spoils” is a sensible doctrine and a right one, forgetting the 
absurdity of such a contention in a free State when the prac- 
tical methods of distributing the spoils are remembered.— 
Elmira Advertiser. 


AS ONE REMEMBERS THE DOUBT with which the reform be- 
gan, the derision with which it was greeted, the defeat it early 
met and the steady and continuous support it has had from 
the great body of voters, new confidence must be felt in the 
future, and new determination to leave no reform unsupported, 
however hopeless it may seem, aware that American voters 
always decide aright, if good men have done their full duty in 


agitation, instruction and practical proposals.—Philadelphia 
Press. 


THE WORK ACCOMPLISHED in the direction of reforming 
the civil service under the last three administrations has gone 
far toward undoing the great evil wrought by President Jack- 
son when he made the public offices of the government the re- 
ward for party service.—Fort/and Oregonian. 


Ir 1s A MELANCHOLY THOUGHT that the spoilsman, like 
the wildcat, is slowly disappearing before the advancing civiliza- 
tion. One like the other had a certain picturesqueness that 
gave interest and variety to the landscape. But it seems 
better that both should be sacrificed to the welfare of society. 
—Buffalo Express. 


THE PusLic HAS ABUNDANT reason for expecting the 
President-elect to set his face against those office-mongers and 
enemies of honest, economical government who would seek to 
persuade him to throw open the Federal departments as loot 
for victorious spoilsmen. ‘To support the law presupposes an 
honest support of the Civil Service Commission, and this, we 
believe, Mr. McKinley may be counted upon to do, sincerely 
and cordially.—Philadelphia Ledger. 


Tue REPUBLICAN Party, by its record, by its platform 
deliverances, state and national, is a civil service reform party. 
Let its representatives strike a blow at civil service reform and 
the party necessarily will lose the support of thousands of in- 
dependent voters who now support it—Aochester Fost-Ex- 
press. 


Tue NaTION CAPABLE OF throwing off such an incubus as 
our spoils civil service system was, and of doing it, almost 
completely, in twelve years, may fairly be classed as a leader 
of political morality, and a country controlled by the good 
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sense and honesty of its intelligent citizens.—Chattanooga 
(Zenn.) Times. 


Major McKINLEY NOT ONLy stands upon a platform that 
commits him to a wise and judicious application of civil ser- 
vice reform in the Government, but he is pledged to it by 
public and private utterance. In the work of emancipating 
the departmental offices and the postal service from the en- 
slavement of the spoils jobbers, there will be no backward step 
under the McKinley administration ——Philadelphia Press. 


THE REVIEW OF THE PROGRESS made by civil service 
reformers in recent years is so encouraging that it is no won- 
der that an era of complete triumph is confidently looked for- 
ward to. In fact, the good aimed at, of taking the public 
service, national, state and municipal out of politics, is begin- 


ning to appear distinctly possible of attainment.—A@i/waukee 
Sentinel. 


PRESIDENT CLEVELAND deserves the thanks of the country 
for the blows he has administered to the spoils system during 
his administration. He has put so many of the minor offices 
under the civil service rules that there are comparatively few 
left for the politicians to wrangle over. He has so far spared 
the fourth class postmasters, and these form by far the largest 
number of the offices to be given out. Even the foreign con- 
sulates have been placed under civil service rules. It is hoped 
that President McKinley will complete the work so auspici- 
ously begun by his predecessors. —Gibson City ( Tex.) Courier. 


New Publications. 


ERHAPS the most notable article in the February 
Atlantic is Mr. Godkin’s scholarly paper on “‘ Democra- 


tic Tendencies.” Mr. Godkin outlines briefly the development 
of government from its most primitive forms, and shows that 
while the vital principles of our own democracy are but the 
outgrowth of the democratic ideas of Greece and Rome, there 
are still marked differences between the ancient and modern 
governments. He thinks that the alarming feature of the 
growth of democracy is the increasing complexity of public 
duties, and the difficulty of securing for the people the services 
of the ablest and most worthy men. In this regard he says; 

To find the right men for the public places is almost the only work 
which falls, or has ever fallen, to the voter. It is by the manner in 
which this is done, more than by the laws which are passed, that the 
goodness or the badness of a government is tested, If the functionaries 
are honest and faithful almost any kind of political constitution is endur- 
able. If they are ignorant or tyrannical or corrupt, the best constitution 
is worthless. If we listen to the coversation of any group of men whoare 
condemning a political system, we shall find that their talk consists mainly 
of reports of malfeasance in office, of officials having done things which 
they ought not to have done, and of their having failed to do things 
which they ought tohave done. Government is an impalpable abstraction 
except as it makes itself felt through functionaries, which is about the 
same thing as saying that administration is even more important than 
legislation, that even bad laws well executed hardly work as much 
unhappiness as good laws badly executed. 

Hon. W. W. Rockhill, First Assistant Secretary of State 
writes in the Forwm for February, on the “ Evils to be Remedied 
in our Consular Service.” In Mr. Rockhill’s opinion the 
greatest evils of the present system lie in imperfect methods 
of appointment and non-permanency of tenure, the inadequate 
compensation that encourages the taking of illegal fees, and the 
establishment of consular and commercial agencies to increase 
salary. Believing that there is little hope of early legislative 
action looking toward the improvement of this condition of 
affairs, Mr. Rockhill thinks that the executive branch of the 
government can still do much toward correcting existing evils 
by adopting a permanent competitive method of appointment 
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and promotion, by prescribing the fees to be collected by 
consuls, and by regulating the number of fee consulates and 
commercial agencies. These reforms, Mr. Rockhill believes 
“should not be carried out suddenly, but gradually, and might 
advantageously, be made to extend over four or even eight 
years; but that they should be introduced and followed out to 
their natural and logical conclusion there can be no doubt. 
They embody the experience of more than half a century and 
have been persistently called for by those best qualified to 
speak on the subject.” 


In Dr. Rice’s third article in his series on the “ Problem of 
Elementary Education,” appearing in this number of the Forum, 
attention is directed to three fundamental points in the time 
element of teaching: The limits of incidental instruction; the 
influence of fatigue; and the question of mental maturity. 
Other articles appearing in the February forum include, 
‘« Speedy Financial and Currency Reform Imperative,” Hon’ 
Charles N. Fowler; “The Cure for a Vicious Monetary* 
System,” Senator W. A. Peffer; and “The Criminal in the 
Open,” Josiah Flynt. 

A paper entitled “ Municipal Reform and the Churches,” 
prepared for the National Municipal League by Thomas N. 
Strong, deals with the need for united and ceaseless effort to- 
wards the cleansing of politics. Mr. Strong believes that corrup- 
tion in politics is a moral evil and that there is a moral remedy 
for it. He thinks that so long as the public will accept different 
standards of morality in religion, business and politics, just so 
long will the American people be cursed with ignorant and 
corrupt political management; and just so long will men of 
honor and worth hesitate to enter political life. Believing 
that men’s ideals must be raised, he says that the church 
organization of the United States, regardless of denomination 
and nationality, ought to undertake the great task of setting 
up a political ideal and compelling men to live in accord with 
ijt. He concludes as follows: 

There is in America to-day an intense determination to raise the public 
service to a higher plane. It has shown itself in the long struggle now 
coming toa happy conclusion for the adoption of civil service reform. It 
is manifest in numberless organizations for municipal reform, in law and 
order leagues, and in other committees for reform. In every city there 
are organizations and individuals engaged in the task. It is not to be 
expected that success will be sudden or complete. The foundation of the 
new order of things must rest on the conscience of the people and as that 
conscience is sound or unsound must depend the stability of the whole 
reform structure. It is impossible that the public service, especially in 
our cities, should long remain at its present low level, for it is manifestly 
below the level of the public demand, but it is equally impossible that 
it should be long maintained above the level of the public demand. It 
behooves individuals, it behooves the college, the school and the church 
to enlighten and quicken the public conscience and this public demand, 
and it behooves every man to influence to his utmost every organization 
to which he belongs to do its full duty in this regard. 

Richard Wheatley, writing in the February Harfger’s on 
“ Hygeia in Manhattan,” describes the work of the health de- 
partment of New York City, a department whose members 
were chosen not for political reasons, and to which all honor 
is due for the progress that has been made in bettering sani- 
tary conditions throughout the city. 


Another interesting article in this number of Harfer’s is, 
“The Awakening of a Nation,” by Charles F. Lummis. The 
average man may be startled at the high praise given Mexico 
and her people by Mr. Lummis, who has written not as a 
casual tourist, but as a close student of every phase of that 
country’s life and government. He states that in the last 
twenty years not only have industries of every character sprung 
up as if by magic; and schools, public, trade and normal, be- 
come both numerous and efficient, but that nowhere is there 
cleaner municipal government than in Mexico. 


The “ Progress of the World,” Department of the February 
Review of Reviews contains some timely remarks on Mr. 
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Platt’s election to the Senate. It condemns the man not so 
much as the system that allows the head of a political machine 
to buy the votes that make him, theoretically at least, the 
people’s representative. 

Hon. Robert C. Cornell, one of the new city magistrates 
appointed by Mayor Strong after the passage of the Police 
Court reform acts of 1895, contributes a paper to the February 
Scribner's on the present operation of the Magistrates’ Courts. 
Mr. Cornell sketches briefly the arrangement and working of 
the courts during the year since their establishment, and con- 
trasts the amount of work done with that accomplished in the 
corresponding courts in London. He describes the various 
types seen in the six courts that do duty for the city of New 
York, and adds his belief that the number of foreigners ar- 
raigned for petty criminal offences furnishes some degree of 
proof that unrestricted immigration is a menace to the national 
welfare. 


In the Ladies’ Home Journal, Ex-President Harrison con- 
tinues his series of admirable papers on ‘“ This Country of 
Ours.” His text for this month is “ The Legislative Branch ; 
Senate and House of Representatives.” 

In the February Century Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer 
returns to the ever interesting theme of New York City in a 
paper on “ Places in New York.” The writer’s familiarity 
with the metropolis in many phases is displayed for the en- 
tertainment of the Cenfury’s readers. Among the illustrations 
are a city canon, dock scenes, a misty night on the Battery, 
music night in a Hungarian café, a scene at the opera, and 
a winter evening on Sixth Avenue. These titles indicate but 
in part the range of Mrs. Van Rensselaer’s article. 


Magazine Articles of the Month. 


APPLETON’S POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY—February : 
Politics and Morals—Editorial. 


THE ATLANTIC—February : 
Democratic Tendencies—E. L. Godkin. 


EDUCATIONAL REVIEW—February : 
Recent Centralizing Tendencies in State Educational Administra- 
tion— William C. Webster. 
The Administation of Public Education in the Greater New York— 
Editorial. 
THE ForuM—February : 
Evils to be Remedied in our Consular Service—Hon. W. Wood- 
ville Rockhill. 
Future of the Democratic Organization—Hon. David B. Hill. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE—February : 
Hygeia in Manhattan—Richard Wheatley. 
The Awakening of a Nation (1)—Charles F. Lummis. 


LADIES’ HoME JOURNAL—February : 
The Legislative Branch :—Senate and House of Representatives 
(XIV)—Hon. Benjamin Harrison. 


McCiure’s MAGAZINE—February : 
Makers of the Union: George Washington—W. P. Trent. 


NorTH AMERICAN REVIEW—February : 
The Menace of Pseudo-Patriotism—Edward Mortimer Chapman. 


OVERLAND MONTHLY—February : 
The Municipal Government of San Francisco (II)—J. H. Stallard, 


QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF ECONOMICS—January : 
Social and Economic Legislation of the States in 1896—Wm. B. 
Shaw. 
SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE—February : 
The City Magistrates’ Courts—Hon. Robert C. Cornell. 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW—January : 
Mr. McKinley’s Opportunity—J. L. Whittle. 
NINETEENTH CENTURY—January : 


The Recent American Presidential Election—Hon. Leonard Court- 
ney. 
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Indigestion 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Is the most effective and agree 
able remedy in existence for 
preventing indigestion, and re- 
lieving those diseases arising 
from a disordered stomach. 


D. W. W. Gardner, Springfield, 
Mass., says: “I value it as an excellent 
preventive of indigestion, and a pleas- 
ant acidulated drink when properly 
diluted with water, and sweetened.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


For sale by all Druggists. 





“BOSSES AND BRIBERS” STILL RULE THE STATES. 


THE GOAL. 


A REFORM MEMORANDUM FOR THE SEPARA- 
TION OF ISSUES. 


The Origin of “ Boss Rule” and its Remedy.—Coercion as the 
Origin and Mainstay of ** Boss Rule.” 


‘*Why is it that American politics have by universal acknowledgement in 
moral tone and dignity sunk to a level far below the standard of the Americans as 
a people ?”—Herbert Welsh in Goop GOVERNMENT. 

The frequent ‘‘ uprisings” of the people in fruitless efforts to obtain 
permanent relief from corrupt government, and their united support of 
civil service reform, and other good government measures, testify both 
to the integrity and helplessness of the voters, and they can justly pro- 
test against the assertion ‘‘ the people have as good government as they 
deserve.” These movements have not restricted the dictatorial ‘*‘ boss” 
power or the bribery in state legislation. Furthermore, it is not within 
the bounds of reason to assume that an intelligent free people would 
submit voluntarily to an irresponsible boss, and without compulsion tol- 
erate the continued bribery in legislation and the heavy burdens of ‘‘ ring 
rule.” Every fair line of reasoning proves that the electors are restricted 
in their action by influences that they cannot control ; that coercion alone 
is the direct cause of corrupt government and not ‘‘ the callous indiffer- 
ence of the voters” as so frequently charged. When honest voters are 
coerced in the state elections by national questions, they cannot unite, 
and as such issues force a compromise with the corrupt elements, and as 
‘* doubtful” or independent voters are excluded from the party primaries 
notwithstanding the intended privacy of a secret ballot, every effort to 
overthrow boss rule will fail while such coercion exists. 

In the entire structure of the Federal Government there is dut one 
provision that forces honest voters to separate on party lines in the state 
elections, and nullifies their power, i. e., the system of electing United 
States Senators by a State Legislature. With the direct election of the 
Senators in the national elections, voters would unite in the domestic 
state elections for an honest independent State Legislature as freely as 
they did for ‘‘ municipal reform” in the East, West and South. The 
majority of the electors understand that the business prosperity of all 
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classes may depend on national legislation, and they cannot be either 
induced or forced to sacrifice their interest in questions so vital and elect 
a State Legislature that could not vote as a representative body for a 
Senator from either of the national parties. The one rational course is 
to remove the cause of such an anomaly, and change a condition that is 
so directly opposed to an honest domestic government, by a Constitu- 
tional Amendment to elect National Senators by a direct vote in the 
national elections. 

In the elections for a State Legislature, the trusted national leaders 
frequently entreat independent voters to support the “straight ticket” 
of a corrupt machine, to secure a National Senator as a ‘‘ necessary sup- 

rt” toa national administration or party measures. It is this condi- 
tion that frequently forces and constantly miseducates honest voters to 
separate on partisan lines in the state elections and gives to the bosses 
the control of state legislation. This alone is the foundation and bulwark 
‘ of corrupt government and it is the direct result and influence of the 

present system of electing National Senators that has made this a boss- 
ruled government—State and Municipal—and an object of ridicule and 
contempt throughout the civilized world. 

The separation of State issues from national politics would give equal 
relief to all sections and assure ‘‘home rule’’ or ‘local option” to 
every district of the State. But municipal home rule without state re- 
form would bind still tighter the bonds of corruption on the State, as the 
main incentive for action by the urban voter would then be removed, and 
many would abandon a hopeless and endless contest for honest State 
government within party lines, leaving the State even more directly 
under the control of ‘‘ combinations” of the corrupt elements than at 
present. Both the State and municipal governments require relief from 
boss rule and as the cities cannot be absolutely independent of the State 
while they are parts of the State and their representatives legislate for 
other sections of the State, unity for the common good is the s/arting 
point and the only basis of permanent relief. 

The failures of the reform movements in the past also prove munici- 
pal reform to be inseparable from state reform, and the key to perma- 
nent good government to be the severance of the single tie that now 
connects state and national politics and the removal of every obstacle to 
the union of all honest voters outside of party lines, in both the state 
and municipal elections, through the following reforms : 

Ist. The direct election of United States Senators in the 
national elections. 

2d. Separate National, State and Municipal Elections. 

National elections in the Fall on even years, state elections in a 
Spring month, and municipal and county elections in the Fall on odd 
years (giving separate pollings for each government) would be but a 
small price for permanent relief from boss rule, for with these measures, 
voters could discharge every obligation and duty to the national govern- 
ment in the separate election, and national questions would eventually 
become obsolete in the state and municipal pollings, making honest gov- 
ernment the leading issue in the cities, counties and State. Under such 
conditions, nominations dictated by a machine boss would not receive the 
support of the electors, and permanent good government would be inev- 
itable. The State is the foundation of the government. When the 
state governments are purged of corruption, the national and municipal 
governments may also be made pure. ‘‘ A stream cannot rise higher 
than its source.” 

In the government of Great Britain, all the elective members of Par- 
liament are elected by a direct vote instead of by local legislative bodies. 
This leaves the voters free to elect to local boards the independent can- 
didates who have been presented by petition or a personal 
canvass; the safest and most perfect provision in a nominating system. 

Although it is known to be the universal sentiment of the people 
that ‘‘the Senators should be elected in the same manner as the 
Governors of the States’”—which system has proved both practicable 
and safe—the bosses will continue to oppose in the National Senate and 
the National Conventions this one measure that would break their 
power in the States, and as this vital reform cannot be obtained without 
the active support of the leaders of reform, the responsibility for corrupt 
government must rest with the reform elements who /ead and direct the 
people and not the coerced voter. 

The measure to elect United States Senators by a direct vote was re- 
ported favorably by the Senate Committee on Privileges and Elections 
in the Fifty-Fourth Congress. Should not earnest workers in the cause 
of reform secure this one essential measure for the separation of state 
tssucs from national politics, and remove the only obstacle to ‘* Muni- 
cipal Reform,” ‘* State Civil Service Reform,” and honest State gov- 
ernment ? 

Reaction caused by defeated efforts to obtain permanent relief has 
always proved a lasting blow to government reform, and the question 
virtually is, shall previous failures be repeated and the present great op- 
portunity be lost to secure permanent good government? Reform to be 
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durable must strike at the root and cause of corrupfion, rather than 
contend with its results ; and it is either a national movement for con- 
stitutional reform, to separate state issues from national politics, or 
continued corrupt government for future generations. 


‘* The author of ‘ THE GoAL, A REFORM MEMORANDUM,’ writes, 
urging ‘CiTy AND STATE’ to advocate the two measures, the direct 
choice of United States Senators by the people in national 
elections, keeping the very days in which we select our rulers and leg- 
islators, National, State and Municipal, extirely separate, that the one 
kind of politics may not be mixed with the other kind, State with na- 
tional or city with State, and that every issue, so far as possible, may be 
kept distinct and not confounded with other intrusive and impertinent 
issues, we respond with all heartiness to this request in every essential 
thing init... . 

‘*In his view, the joining—or, as it were, the lumping—of these 
issues in a single contest, the obscuration of them thus, and particularly 
of their more important points, almost necessarily, because of the com- 
mingling often of what in them is incongruous, and the confusion surely 
resulting, opening the way to playing hocus pocus on the part of the 
adroit, so leading to confusion worse confounded—just here is where the 
‘**boss” comes in. Boss rule at this point begins, and on this mixing of 
issues—all possibly important, but certainly not the same, and not at- 
tainable in a single undivided action or effort in the same plane—‘*‘ boss 
rule” thrives and spreads itself, flourishing like a green bay tree. Truly 
reflective people everywhere, we conceive, will fully agree with the 
author in this. ‘The latter calls the attention of City AND STATE 
pointedly to the brief extract published recently in these columns from 
the altogether admirable article in the July number of the 4 /f/antic 
Monthly, by Mr. E. L. Godkin, on ‘* The Real Problems of Democ- 
racy,”’ as confirming his position. In our view, it does confirm bis po- 
sition, with notable exactness and very great force. No problem is there 
more involuted or convoluted, and of more unmatched toughness of fibre 
withal, than the one that confronts us in the nominating system of 
modern democracy, which, as Mr. Godkin says, ‘‘ has grown into a 
piece of machinery more complicated than the Government itself." The 
‘boss’ runs the machine ; there can be no machine without the *‘ boss.”’ 
In fact the ‘‘ boss” zs the machine. Mr. Godkin’s point is commend- 
ably explicit. He says — 

‘If there is anything seriously wrong with democracy in America 
to-day, it lies in the nominating system, and yet it attracts comparatively 
little attention. It has already seriously modified the substance of dem- 
ocratic government.” 

‘*The author of ‘‘ The Goal’’ therefore, in our view, does well in 
fixing upon this one point, and compelling public attention to it.”— (City 
and State, Philadelphia, Pa. 


‘* That the duties interfere with each other, nobody can doubt, be- 
cause if there were no political influences—I mean if the Legislatures of 
the States were disconnected entirely from the election of Senators—they 
would be the representatives of the real and present interests of the peo- 


ple of the States. Now whatever may be the wants or the necessities of 
the people of the States with respect to local legislation, the Legislators 
are elected with reference to the vote they will cast for Senator... . 
The two machines will struggle and one of those machines will elect, 
under the present system, a Senator. If the people had the right and 
power to choose a Senator by their direct vote, there would be some op- 
portunity for a man of energy and force and patriotism and fearlessness ; 
there would be some possibility of resisting and even overthrowing both 
these machines.” —U. S. Senator Fohn M, Palmer (Dem.) in the Fifty- 
fourth Congress. 


‘* Another vital objection to the choosing of Senators by the Legis- 
latures, and in favor of the proposed change, is found in the fact that in 
the selection of candidates for the Legislature whose business it is to 
choose a Senator, every consideration is lost sight of except as to how the 
candidates, if elected, will vote on the question of Senatorship. . . . No 
reform movement will so effectually as this tend to the destruction of 
‘* boss rule” and the elimination of political ‘‘ bosses” from American 
politics in State, county and municipal elections.—U. S. Senator Fohn 
H. Mitchell, (Rep.) in ‘* The Forum.” 


NOTE.—When the proposition to elect Senators by a direct vote 
came before the Senate on Dec. 14th, 1896, its opponents advised 
its abandonment, but the one Senator who has steadily contended 
for it for years as the most vital and popular of all reforms, refused 
to consent and demanded its further consideration. Should not 
such efforts to obtain honest government secure the active support 
of every reform journal and association ? 


New York, January 7th, 1897. 


AN APPEAL TO ALI, WHO FAVOR HONEST GOVERNMENT.—WILL YOU USE YOUR INFLUENCE FOR THE ORGANIZA- 


TION OF ASSOCIATIONS IN YOUR STATE TO ADVOCATE 


‘““THE SEPARATION OF STATE ISSUES FROM NATIONAL POLITICS” 


THROUGH THE DIRECT ELECTION OF NATIONAL SENATORS AND SEPARATE STATE AND NATIONAL ELECTIONS ?—Aadv. 





60 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE. 


TRADE MARKS, 
DESIGNS, 

COPYRICHTS &c. 
A sending a sketch and description may 
quictiy es in free, wh ether an aaa bs is 
probably patentable. ti strictly 
confidential. Oldest agency for securing patents 

in America. We have a Wash office. 
Patents ae oe Munn & Co. receive 

special notice 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, 


beauties lustrated, larg ¢ etroulation 
iscr ties ate Sante 
x moi ™ 
K ON PATENTS sent free. Address 


MUNN & CO. 
361 Broadway, New Torn. 


THE NATIONAL CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC OF AMERICA 
126 and 128 East 17th St. 


FOUNDED BY 
MRS. JEANNETTE M. THURBER. 


(INCORPORATED 1885) 


Scholastic Year 1896-97 


extending from SerTemBER 1st to May ist. The fac- 
ulty embraces the foremost artists and instructors of 
America, and it may be affirmed that no Conservatory 
abroad can lay claiin to so admirably efficient a corps 
of teachers. 


You m may have asked many 

times, ‘‘ How can I pre- 
pare for a Civil Service 
examination?’ Did you 
ever receive a satisfactory re- 
sponse? 

The large increase in the 
number of applicants for Gov- 
ernment positions has made 
it necessary to adopt a stand- 
ard that will secure employees 
sufficiently well-informed. 

Although this standard is 
not high for the candidate ot 
ordinary intelligence, still 
the applicant must be 
posted as to what the stand- 
ard is, and on what subjects 
and in what way to pursue his 
studies. 

This book presents exactly 
the information desired, so 
that the young man or young 
woman seeking a position in 
the Civil Service may work 
intelligently toward a definite 
end without having to spend 
months in hard study, and 
without having to purchase a 
whole library of text-books, 
Ordinarily the candidate 


am 
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“CITY AND STATE,” 


| An 8 Page Independent Journal. Published Weekly. 
| HERBERT WELSH, Managing Editor. 
| 


The object of City AND STA‘tE is the advance- 
| ment of good government in Philadelphia, in 
; Pennsylvania, and in the country at large. This 
paper aims to represent truly the mass of the 
people, and to convey to them such facts and 
considerations about public affairs as most ser- 
| iousy concern them, which are now extremely 
difficult, if not wholly impossible, to arrive at. 
CITY AND STATE represents no party, faction or 
clique, and is the organ of no society, league or 
committee. It will always endeavor, however, to 
keep itself in kindly touch and in the broadest 
sympathy with every project and movement of 
honest men and women looking to the well-being 
of society. It aims to give the exact truth on 
all matters relating to the welfare of the city 
and State, free from bias or improper influence 
of = kind. 

ATURES: Summary of Principal Affairs 
of = Week ; Letters From the Peopie; Musical 
Notes and Criticisms; Literary Notes and Rook 
Reviews; Japan Weekly Letter, etc. 

Among those who have contributed or prom- 
ised articles may be mentioned the following : 
Charles J. Bonaparte, Esq., Rev. Washington 
Gladden, D. D , Prof. Henry C. Adams, George 
McAneny, Esq., Francis E. Leupp, Esq., Rev. 
W. Hudson Shaw, A. M., Hon. Theodore 
Roosevelt, Capt. John G. Bourke, U. S A., 
Hon. Seth Low, Hon. Wm. Dudley Foulke, 
Richard H. Dana, Esq., Rev. Wm. S. Rainsford, 
D. D., Hon. Carl Schurz, Richard Watson 
Gilder, Esq., and others. 

“City and State” is published every Thursday. Pub- 


lication Office, 1305 Arch Street, Philadelphia. Terms : | 


One dollar a year ; two cents a copy. 


e@” WRITE FOR SAMPLE COPIES. 





Needs no disguise, 


because it is free from all 
disagreeable taste and odor. 


Peter Moller’s 
Cod Liver Oil, 


always of the highest standard of quality, is 
now prepared by a new process, whereby the 
Oil is kept from atmospheric contact from the 
beginning of the process of manufacture until 
it is safely corked up in bottles, thus prevent- 
ing contamination and excluding impurities. 
Stan Cheese. f ys Peter Moller’s Oil and see 
that the bottle--a flat, oval - bears our name as . 
Hotice the date in perforated letters at bottom of the 
Schieffelin & Co . New York. 


We Clip Them for You. 


NEWSPAPERS of all kinds from everywhere. Big- 

est dailies to smallest weeklies from every state. 

Also Magazines, literary, music, art and scientific Pub- 
lications, trade and class papers. All the best English 
Magazines included. Our readers are intelligent and 
keen-eyed. Give us your order for articles or com- 
ments on any subject and we will guarantee satisfac- 
tion. Rates depend on special service desired, but al- 
ways surprisingly low. 


The Chicago Press Clipping Bureau, 
THEO. WIESE, Mer., 
36 La Sallie St., Chicago. 


WANTED, at the office of GooD GOVERNMENT, 
No. 5 (Broadside) of Vol. I of the Civit Ser- 


vicE REcoRD, and No. 6 of Vol. II. 


wastes many valuable hours, 
perhaps weeks, in ‘‘ brushing 
up’’ on subjects not required, 

One little volume contains 
all the necessary direc- 
tions for applicants, includ- 

' ing blank forms of applica- 
tion, and the rules and the re- 
quirements for candidates for 
positions as copyists, clerks, 
etc. 

The publishers, Arthur 
Hinds & Co., charge only fif- 
ty cents for the book ; and, 
by an arrangement with the 
management of this journal, 
offer it as a premium to every 
new cash subscriber for one 
year who states in his lette: 
either that he is preparing to 
enter the Civil Service, or that 
he is already in and is study- 
ing for promotion. Send order 
and money—either 50 cents 
for the book alone or $1.00 
for a year’s subscription and 
the book thrown in—to 

GOOD GOVERNMENT, 

54 William Street, 


New York City. 





